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A LEGEND OF ELSINORE. 



" 0, leave thoso groups of heliotropes, 

Therese, for an hour or so j 
You drink their strong perfumes too much; 

I almost fancy that you grow 
Ethereal, like them: Well, you smile : 

But waste with mo this twilight time ; 
I'll he your Laureate, little Queen, 

And crown your royal brows with rhyme' 
So, leave those group3 of heliotropes, 
That blossom on the grassy slopes j 
And leave the daisies in the dew, 
The larkspurs and the pimpernels : 
I have a ballad made for you, 
With rhymes as fine as marriage-bells !" 

" What's it about?" " A faire ladye 

Sitting upon a castle wall, 

Watching the dreary shadows fall, 

And looking towards the sea !" 

" We are like ber in that, savo the castle wall ; 

But what of the lady— the olden tale? 

Did she love a page ? Did her cheeks grow pale 

At her father's scorn for the man she loved ? 

And all her entreaties never moved 

The stout old Baron ? Is n't it so ?" 

" In most of the ballads I chance to know, 

But not in this. Nor lord, nor page, 

Nor any knight of that iron age 

Won the lady that lived by the sea ! 

And yet for all, 

She sat on the gloomy castle wall 

And died of love's sweet malady!"' 



From the dizzy castle tips, 

She would watch the silent ships, 



Like restless phantoms, coming and going evermore, 

While the twilight settled down 

On the sleepy little town. 

On the gables quaint and brown, 
That had sheltered kings of yore-. 

Her blue eyes drank in the sight, 

With a full and still delight ; 
For it was as fair a scene as aught in Arcadie : 

Through the yellow-beaded grain, 

Through the hamlet-studded plain, 

Like a trembling azure vein, 
Ban the river to the sea* 

Spotted belts of codar-wood 

Partly clasped tho widening flood; 
Like a knot of daisies lay the hamlets on the hill ; 

In the ancient town below, 

Sparks of light would come and go, 

And faint voices, strangely low, 
From tho garrulous old milL 
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Here the land, in grassy swells, 

Gently rose ; there, sank in dells 
With wide mouths of crimson moss, and teeth of rock 
and peat ; 

And, in statue-like repose, 

An old wrinkled mountain rose, 

With its hoary head in snows 
And musk-roses at its feet ! 

And so oft she sat alone, 

In the turret of gray stone, 
Looking o'er red miles of heath, dew-dabbled, to the 
sea, 

That there grew a village cry, 

How Maud's cheeks did lose their dye, 

As a ship, once, sailing by, 
Melted past the sapphire lea. 



" Lady Maud," they said, " is vain ; 

With a cold and fine disdain 
She walks o'er meadand moorland, she wanders by 
sea — 

Sits within her tower alone, 

Like CEnone carved in stone — 

Liko tho queen of half a zone — 
Ah, bo icy proud is she !" 

When Maud walked abroad, her feet 

Seemed far sweeter than the sweet 
Wild flowers that would follow her with iridescent 
eyes; 

And the spangled eglantine,] 

And the honeysuckle vine, 

Running round and round tho pine, 
Grew tremulous with surprise. 

But sno passed by with a stare, 

With a half unconscious air, 
Making waves of amber froth, upon a sea of maize ; 

With her large and heavenly eyes 

Looking through and through tho skies, 

As if God's rich paradise 
Were growing upon her gaze ! 

Her lone walks led all one way, 
And all ended at the gray 
And the ragged, jagged rocks, that tooth the dread- 
ful beach ; 
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Thero Queen Maud would stand, the Sweet! 
With the white surf at her feet, 
Whilo above her wheeled the fleet 
Sparrow-hawk with startling screech. 

When tho stars had blossomed bright, 

And the gardens of the night 
Seemed full of golden marigolds, and violets astir, 

Maiden Maud would sit alone, 

And the soa with inner tone, 

Half of melody and moan, 
Would rise up and speak with her. 

And she ever loved the sea — 

God's half-uttered mystery — 
With its million lips of shells, its never-ceasing 
roar; 

And 'twas well that, when she died. 

They made Maud a grave beside 

The blue pulses of the tide, 
'Mong the crags of Elsinore. 
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One chill, red-leaf- falling morn, 

Many russet Autumns gone, 
A lono ship with folded wings, lay dozing off the 
lea; 

It came silently at night, 

With its wings of murky white 

Folded after weary flight — 
The worn nursling of the Sea ! 

Crowds of peasants flocked the sands; 

There were tears and clasping hands; 
And a sailor from the ship passed through the 
grave -yard gate. 

Only l Maud,' the head-stone read ; 

Only ' Maud V Was't all it said f 

Then why did ho bow his head, 
Weeping, l Late, alas! too late?' 

And they called her cold. God knows 

Undorneath tho winter snows, 
The invisible hearts of flowers grow ripe for blos- 
soming ! 

And the lives that look so cold, 

If their stories could be told, 

Would seem cast in gentler mould, 
Would seem full of love and spring." 



" Therese, to your heliotropes ! 
They faint for you on thy my slopes ! 
Gather the daisies in the dew," 
The larkspurs and the pimpernels — 
Tou have the rhymes I made for you !" 

" And sad they are as funeral bells ? 
They chill my blood. Launcelot, 
I fear I am like your ' fair Ladye' — 
I watch for my lover here by the sea I 
The May is here, but it brought him not: 

" Ho wrote us ho would be home in May : 
We were to walk in the young May-moon ! 
Its crescent turned to an orb. 'Tis June : 
I am weary of waiting day by day !" 

I pressed the hand she had given to me, 
And turned and stared at the twilight sea : 
How could I speak of tho ship that was lost, 
A month ago. on the English coast? 




AMERICAN PAINTERS. 

THEIR ERRORS AS REGARDS NATIONALITY. 




ever has saunt- 
ered through the im- 
mense picture galler- 
ies of Versailles, or 
lounged within the 
minor one of the Luxembourg, 
must have learned to appreciate 
the national heroism of modern 
French artists in sacrificing the 
requirements of antique picture- 
worship to the emergencies of popular 
taste. While the quadrangle of the Lou- 
vre, a cosmopolitan exposition of paint- 
ings from every clime, executed in almost 
every age, allures to its portals the host 
of sight-seekers and spectacle admirers of 
Paris, the regal chateau of Versailles has 
long been par excellence the resort of 
Parisians, who, viewing art in its poetic 
development, admire its pictorial treasures 
with an admiration and intensity, incapa- 
ble of being engendered within the bosom 
of one not essentially a Frenchman by 
birth and nature. The stranger crossing 
the threshold of the palace, marvels at the 
amplitude of its painted wonders. He may 
pause to examine critically the merit of the 
paintings therein contained,the accuracy of 
their coloring or the comprehensiveness of 
their design ; he is emphatically a mere 
spectator, alive to the beauties of art, but 
untouched by the spirit which calls forth 
their delineation. But the true French- 
man regards these thousand and one por- 
traitures of scenes past and passing in an 
egotistical point of view, and consequently 
enters into the completed design of the 
artist with an enthusiastic vigor, assmila- 
ting to the zeal of the author, actuating 
the production of the work unfurled to 
his admiring inspection, and thus identi- 
fies himself in soul with the creator of his 
emotions. The French artist has thus ac- 
complished his mission, for he has be- 
stowed upon his handiwork a quality in- 
finitely superior to perfection of mechani- 
cal art, by conferring on his critic a sen- 
timent of nationality without experience 
of which the exercise of art would be aim- 
less. And this very nationality, this irre- 
sistible power of fascination, alluring to 
admiration all classes of visitors, from mere 
force of association, constitutes the super- 
excellence of the French school of paint- 
ers, who, as simple artisans with brush and 
pigment, may be justly regarded as novices 



in their profession. They possess a re- 
deeming quality atoning for all their defects 
and errors in style and execution, for they 
strike the chord of the nation's heart, and 
have commemorated the nation's grandeur. 

Let the traveler cross the British chan- 
nel, and in the midst of the great metropo- 
lis, the Babel of our generation, he will find 
a very expensive and meritorious gallery, 
upon which the good people of England 
have conferred the distinctive title of 
National. Beyond the slight particular of 
creation from the funds of the nation, the 
London National Gallery can assert no 
attribute of nationality. Unlike the paint- 
ings at Versailles, intrinsically and em- 
phatically characteristic of the people, 
who not only have purchased, but pro- 
duced them, the dearly bought prizes of 
the British gallery provoke no sentiment 
of pride, no glow of enthusiasm, no out- 
burst of admiration, within the breast of the 
Briton, save the very natural admiration 
of a well-wrought specimen of manual 
craft. He admires the artist and the pro- 
duct of his labors; still he neither sympa- 
thizes with the enthusiasm of the master, 
nor comprehends the motives for its gen- 
eration. He regards but little the subject 
of the painted poem— for art is but the 
poetry of a refined soul finding vent in im- 
aginative reproduction of reality — and ap- 
plauds solely the manner of its compo- 
sition. He views but a beautiful corpse, 
whence the soul has fled. 

Akin with every other utilitarian sci- 
ence, painting has its instructive mission, 
ever varying as the characteristics of the 
people change from progress of civilization. 
To be merely decorative, art fails of its 
object in invention; for it possesses a 
nobler purpose, which may be justly de- 
fined as the conservation of patriotism. 
As language keeps alive the fire of nation- 
ality, so should painting embalm the genius 
of a country by preserving memory of fa- 
miliar scenes, or by transmitting to pos- 
terity reminiscences of actions, deeds, or 
manners. A painting, in a utilitarian 
point of view, is a monument of some event, 
political or social; and the more intimately 
the artist conjoins . his work with the 
spirit of the times or the scene he attempts 
to delineate, the more thoroughly does his 
work acquire the elements of artistic 
greatness. There are degrees in this 
greatness, which are measured by associ- 
ation, and to attain the acme of greatness 
requires an almost impossible admixture 
of good qualities, harmonizing in such a 



